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SERMON. 


Matt.  x.  8. 
Freely  ye  have  received— freely  give. 

The  words  of  the  text  form  a  part  of  the  Saviour's 
instructions  to  his  disciples,  when  he  sent  them  forth 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel. 

They  had  themselves  been  recently  called  from 
their  various  occupations  in  life,  to  the  high  and  re- 
sponsible office  of  apostleship  in  the  Christian  church. 
They  had  been  endued  with  power  against  unclean 
spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of 
disease.  They  were  commissioned,  as  they  went,  to 
preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand — to 
heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  and 
cast  out  devils.  And  they  were  directed  to  impart  to 
others  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
same  freedom  and  readiness  with  which  they  received 
the  power  of  working  miracles  from  their  Divine 
Master.     Freely  ye  have  received — -freely  give. 


These  words,  although  immediately  addressed  lo 
the  twelve  apostles,  are  applicable  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ  in  every  age  and  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
They  have  freely  received,  not  indeed  the  miraculous 
powers  with  which  the  apostles  were  invested,  but 
what  is  to  them  of  far  greater  value,  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel,  in  their  saving  and  sanctifying  influences, 
and  they  are  under  the  most  solemn  and  endearing 
obligations  freely  to  impart  these  blessings  to  their 
fellow  men. 

We  might  dwell,  with  untiring  delight,  on  the  free- 
ness  of  the  grace  of  God  in  originating  the  plan  of 
human  salvation — on  the  scheme  itself,  as  displaying, 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  riches  of  God's  mercy — on 
his  unspeakable  love  in  providing  a  Saviour  for  our 
guilty  race — and  on  the  free  and  unmerited  impart- 
ment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  human  heart;  and  we 
might  enlarge  on  the  obligations  which  this  freeness 
of  salvation  imposes  upon  all  Christians  to  communi- 
cate the  Gospel  to  others.  These  themes  would 
neither  be  foreign  to  our  text,  nor  inappropriate  to 
the  occasion  upon  which  we  have  assembled.  But 
our  principal  design  is  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
numerous  and  respected  audience,  to 

The  duty  of  American  Christians  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  Heathen. 

They  have,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show  in  the  fol- 
lowing discourse,  in  an  eminent  degree,  freely  re- 
ceived^ and  they  are  under  peculiar  obligations  freely 
to  give. 

The  American  church  occupies  a  vantage  ground 
in  the  missionary  enterprise,  which  is  not  possessed 
by  any  other  portion  of  Christendom  ;  and  it  is  the 
special  duty  of  its  members  to  improve  the  advantages 


they  enjoy  in  bringing  back  this  revolted  world  to  the 
allegiance  of  its  rightful  Sovereign.  That  we  may 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration  and  act 
under  the  weight  of  its  influence,  let  us  consider, 

I.  Our  early  history ,  and  our  political  and  reli- 
gious institutions. 

With  our  early  history  we  are  all  familiar.  Two 
centuries  have  scarcely  elapsed,  since  this  fair  land 
was  the  abode  of  savage  man.  The  native  indian 
reared  his  wigwam  on  the  spot  where  stands  this 
Christian  temple,  and  the  sound  of  the  war-whoop 
was  heard  instead  of  the  hymn  of  praise.  *  We  have 
heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us 
what  work  God  did  in  their  davs,  in  the  times  of  old. 
How  he  drove  out  the  heathen  with  his  hand,  and 
planted  them  ;  how  he  did  afflict  the  people,  and  cast 
them  out.  For  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by 
their  own  sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm  save 
them  ;  but  his  right  hand,  and  his  arm,  and  the  light 
of  his  countenance,  because  he  had  a  favor  unto 
them.' 

The  overruling  providence  of  God  was  distinctly 
marked  in  every  step  that  led  to  the  settlement  of  this 
land  by  our  pious  ancestors.  He  put  it  into  their 
hearts  to  escape  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  they  lived,  and  guided  them 
over  the  trackless  deep  to  this  new  world.  From  him 
they  freely  received  this  good  land — this  land,  for 
which  they  did  not  labor — this  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  From  him,  also,  they  freely  received 
their  political  and  religious  institutions.  The  hand 
of  God  is  not  only  to  be  viewed  in  conducting  our 
fathers  from  their  native  shores,  and  in  giving  them 


an  inheritance  on  this  western  continent,  but  his  prov- 
idential agency  is  to  be  traced  in  their  subsequent 
history.  In  their  memorable  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, the  devout  mind  will  readily  recognize  the 
interpositions  of  an  all-wise  and  gracious  providence, 
not  only  in  delivering  them  from  oppression,  and  in 
giving  them  a  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
but  in  inspiring  their  counsellors  with  heavenly  wis- 
dom to  frame  a  constitution  of  civil  government, 
admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  to  afford  them  all  the  facilities  they 
might  reasonably  desire  to  maintain  religion  at  home, 
and  to  propagate  it  abroad.  It  is  true,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  (and  we  now  rejoice  to 
say  in  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States)  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  support  of  religion  by  law,  nor 
is  any  one  sect  of  Christians  preferred  to  another, 
but  every  one  is  wisely  left  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  This  feature 
in  the  constitution  of  our  general  and  state  govern- 
ments we  consider  as  highly  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Most  of 
the  constitutions  of  civil  government,  which  exist  in 
the  world,  acknowledge  some  particular  religious 
sect,  and  make  legal  provision  for  its  support.  And 
there  are  those  who  contend  that  such  provision  is 
necessary  and  salutary. 

\\  ithout  entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  question 
at  the  present  time,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
we  consider  it  the  glory  of  our  country,  that  we  have 
no  religious  establishment;  and,  in  our  opinion,  this 
fact  alone  gives  us  a  prodigious  advantage  in  the  fa- 
cilities of  propagating  the  Gospel.  We  rejoice  that 
religion  is  wisely  left  by  the  civil  power  free  and  mi- 


restrained  ;  that  it  has  escaped  from  the  trammels  in 
which  it  has  for  ages  been  held  in  the  old  world.  All 
it  asks  of  the  civil  arm  is  protection — liberty  to  live, 
and  to  propagate  itself  by  its  own  vital  energy.  And 
this  is  secured  to  it  under  our  free  and  happy  consti- 
tution. Christians  of  every  name  enjoy  equal  privi- 
leges and  rights ;  and  all  who  will,  may  combine 
without  any  hindrance  or  restriction  from  the  civil 
power,  in  propagating  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
truth  of  God,  whenever  and  wherever  they  please,  in 
their  own  land,  or  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth. 
It  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  our  govern- 
ment, that  distinguishes  us  from  other  nations,  and 
gives  us  facilities,  which  they  do  not  possess,  to  pro- 
pagate the  Gospel  in  the  world.  We  have  not  to 
apply  to  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  nor  even  to 
majesty  itself,  for  liberty  to  publish  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  to  our  fellow  men.  We  are  amenable  to 
no  judicial  tribunal,  for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
conscience.  We  acknowledge  no  other  head  of  the 
church  than  Him,  who  purchased  us  with  his  own 
precious  blood,  nor  do  we  ask  any  other  aid  in  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  than  that  which  is  voluntarily 
afforded  by  those  who  love  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
desire  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  we  are  in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
advance  the  interests  of  that  kingdom,  than  if  we 
were  connected  with  the  most  powerful  hierarchy, 
and  could  command  the  revenues  of  the  papal  see, 
and  every  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  ever  existed 
on  earth.  The  Gospel  will  be  attended  with  greater 
power,  and  received  with  greater  readiness,  when  it 
comes  from  a  nation  distinguished  for  its  political  and 
religious  freedom,  than  when  it  proceeds  from  those 
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parts  of  the  world  where  the  unnatural  alliance  of 
church  and  state  has  long  existed,  and  the  purity  of 
the  former  been  affected  by  the  withering  and  blasting 
influence  of  the  latter. 

The  American  church  enjoys  the  high  privilege  of 
sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  unassociated  with 
any  civil  connection,  and  unfettered  by  any  political 
alliance.  When  it  makes  its  appeal  to  the  unenlight- 
ened nations  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  in  favor  of  an 
established  religion,  that  exists  in  connection  with 
any  civil  government  ;  but  simply  and  exclusively  in 
favor  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  the  pure  and  un- 
adulterated word  of  God.  And  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
appeal  will  be  made  with  greater  power  and  with 
greater  prospect  of  success,  by  a  nation  that  enjoys 
herself  the  inestimable  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

II.  The  duty  of  American  Christians  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the 
advantages  of  education  enjoyed  in  this  land ;  and 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout  the 
community.  In  no  country  on  this  globe  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  enjoyed  to  such  an  extent  as  in 
our  highly  favored  land.  For  this  enviable  distinction 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  wisdom,  and  foresight,  and  piety  of  our  venerated 
ancestors.  The  fathers  of  New  England  laid  deep 
the  foundations  of  our  national  prosperity  in  the  pro- 
vision they  made  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
Next  to  the  church  of  Christ,  the  cause  of  education, 
as  intimately  connected  with  it,  lay  near  their  hearts. 
Hence  the  house  of  God  and  the  house  of  learning 
rose,  side  by  side,  in  every  village  planted    hy  the 


puritans.  Nor  have  we  been  content,  as  a  people, 
in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  young  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  knowledge  ;  but  academies, 
colleges,  and  seminaries  for  professional  study,  have 
multiplied,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  throughout  our 
widely  extended  territory.  Especially  are  we  distin- 
guished above  every  other  nation  for  the  facility  with 
which  a  thorough  liberal  education  can  be  obtained 
by  those  who  are  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to 
professional  duties,  and  particularly  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen.  In  this  respect  the  American  church 
possesses  advantages  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, vastly  superior  to  any  other  Christian  nation. 
England  herself,  with  all  her  resources,  has  no  advan- 
tages of  education  to  be  compared  with  those  enjoyed 
by  the  Christians  of  the  United  States.  Her  two 
ancient  and  venerable  universities  are  very  much  con- 
fined to  her  nobility  and  higher  classes  of  society,  and 
closed  against  all  whose  consciences  will  not  admit 
of  their  subscription  to  the  creed  of  the  national 
church.  The  dissenters,  although  a  highly  respect- 
able and  valuable  body,  many  of  whom  make  great 
and  successful  efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
have  comparatively  few  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. They  have,  indeed,  their  academies,  or 
classical  and  theological  schools,  and  they  now  have 
access  to  the  privileges  of  the  London  university  ; 
but  they  are,  as  yet,  far  behind  their  brethren  in 
America,  in  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, especially  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  Scotland 
the  advantages  of  education  are  more  extensively 
enjoyed  than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain  ;  but,  even 
in  that  interesting  portion  of  the  island,  it  is  question- 
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able  whether  the  means  of  education  are  so  generally 
diffused  as  in  our  own  highly  favored  New  England. 

To  the  reflecting  mind  it  is  obvious  that  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  education  in  this  country  afford  great 
facilities  for  engaging  in  the  missionary  enterprise. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  having  received  themselves  a 
good  general  education,  are  in  a  favorable  situation 
to  be  approached  on  the  subject  of  missions  from  the 
pulpit,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  A  mis- 
sionary spirit  is  much  more  easily  awakened  among 
an  educated  community,  than  among  the  ignorant  and 
illiterate.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  too,  is  a  most 
favorable  circumstance  in  the  situation  of  American 
Christians.  The  wide  diffusion  of  religious  intelli- 
gence, by  the  weekly  and  daily  presses  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  gives  an  immense 
advantage  to  this  country  over  any  other  in  the  world, 
in  awakening  and  increasing  a  missionary  spirit. 
This  single  fact  of  itself  places  the  American  church 
in  the  most  favorable  and  commanding  situation  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  ;  and,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  this,  the  facility  with  which  she  can 
send  forth  numbers  of  liberally  educated  and  thor- 
oughly qualified  young  men,  as  missionaries  to  the 
heathen,  renders  her  situation  unrivalled  in  this  respect 
by  any  nation  on  the  globe. 

The  high  reputation  enjoy ed  by  American  mission- 
aries, and  the  confidence  that  has  invariably  been 
reposed  in  them,  wherever  they  have  teen  called  to 
labor,  not  only  among  the  heathen,  but  among  those 
of  a  different  countr}  and  of  a  different  denomination, 
with  whom  they  have  occasionally  been  brought  in 
contact,  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
fact,   that   they   have   been   men,  not  only   of  humble 
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and  ardent  piety,  but  liberally  educated,  and  well 
qualified,  by  a  thorough  training,  for  their  work. 
Enjoying  such  high  advantages,  the  American  church 
has  not  been  under  the  necessity,  which  has  been  felt 
by  some  parts  of  Christendom,  of  accepting  as  mis- 
sionaries men  who  are  but  partially  educated  for  the 
ministry.  She  has  been  able  to  command  men  of 
talents  and  learning,  as  well  as  of  good  sense  and 
piety,  for  the  important  work  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  And  this  has  given  her  a  high  standing  in  the 
missionary  field,  and  furnished  her  with  important 
facilities  for  engaging  in  the  missionary  enterprise. 

III.  The  duty  of  American  Christians  to  send 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  will  still  further  appear,  if 
w7e  consider  the  unexampled  prosperity  which  the 
country  enjoys.  I  say  unexampled,  for  I  am  per- 
suaded it  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Freely  indeed 
has  this  country  received  of  the  blessings  of  heaven. 
"  The  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,  and 
we  have  a  goodly  heritage."  In  addition  to  our 
many  local  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  the  most  surprising  and  unpre- 
cedented success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Fortunes  have 
been  accumulated  in  a  day,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  circumstances,  and  in  other  countries,  if 
obtained  at  all,  would  have  required  a  long  life  of 
industrious  and  persevering  effort.  The  horn  of 
plenty  is  filled  to  overflowing,  and  is  pouring  out  its 
rich  treasures  upon  every  part  of  our  extended  land. 
New  sources  of  wealth  are  continually  opening.     The 
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spirit  of  enterprise,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  finds 
a  wide  and  extensive  field  for  operation  in  this  new- 
world.  Improvements  in  mechanics  almost  annihi- 
late distance,  and  bring  remote  parts  of  the  land  into 
close  and  friendly  vicinage.  The  common  laborer, 
instead  of  earning  a  scanty  pittance,  which  will 
scarcely  feed  and  clothe  himself,  much  less  his  family, 
as  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  here  finds  a 
ready  and  pressing  demand  for  his  services  ;  and,  in  a 
little  while,  with  common  diligence  and  perseverance, 
may  become  as  independent  in  circumstances  as  he  is 
in  sentiment  and  feeling.  The  farmer  supports  him- 
self and  his  family  in  comfortable  independence,  and 
finds  a  ready  market  for  his  surplus  produce  in  the 
wants  of  an  increasing  population.  The  mechanic, 
instead  of  sustaining  as  in  most  foreign  countries 
an  inferior  grade  in  society,  is  justly  appreciated 
and  honored  in  this  land,  where  usefulness,  and 
not  birth,  is  the  acknowledged  criterion  of  rank. 
The  merchant,  under  the  protection  of  his  country's 
flag,  honored  and  respected  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  finds  a  ready  admission  for  his  ships  into 
foreign  ports,  and  hails  their  return  laden  with  the 
riches  of  the  east  and  the  treasures  of  other  lands. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  our  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  we  may  urge  as  another  reason 
why  American  Christians  should  send  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen,  the  facilities  for  this  object  afforded  by 
their  commercial  relations.  These  relations  are  in- 
creasing every  day  in  magnitude  and  importance. 
The  American  flag  finds  access  to  every  part  of  the 
navigable  globe,  and  the  produce  of  our  country,  and 
the  specie  to  procure  the  products  of  other  countries, 
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may  not  only  be  safely  wafted  to  distant  shores,  but, 
what  is  of  more  value  than  worldly  goods,  or  thou- 
sands of  go!d  and  silver,  bands  of  devoted  missiona- 
ries, with  hearts  filled  with  love  to  Christ,  ready  to 
proclaim  the  glorious  Gospel  to  the  perishing,  may, 
by  the  same  safe  and  speedy  conveyances,  be  trans- 
ported to  the  places  of  their  destination,  to  labor  and 
die  in  the  service  of  their  Lord.  No  nation  on  earth, 
not  Great  Britain  herself,  possesses  greater  facilities, 
by  commercial  intercourse,  to  spread  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen,  than  the  American  people. 

The  duty  of  American  Christians  to  send  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  heathen,  will  appear  in  the  last  place,  if  we 
consider  the  revivals  of  religion  with  which  they  have 
been  so  signally  blessed.  In  this  respect  they  have 
been  distinguished  above  every  Christian  nation  on 
earth.  The  American  churches  have,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  remarkably  blessed  with  the  effu- 
sions of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Divine  influence  has 
descended  upon  our  Zion,  "  like  the  rain  upon  the 
mown  grass,  like  showers  that  water  the  earth." 
Multitudes  have  been  "  pricked  in  the  heart"  and  led 
to  inquire  "  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved  ;"  and 
thousands  have  been  seen  flocking  unto  Christ,  as 
"a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows."  The 
precious  manifestations  of  divine  mercy  have  not  been 
confined  to  our  churches  and  congregations,  but  have 
extended  to  our  colleges  and  schools  of  learning. 
These  fountains  of  literature  have  been  purified  with 
the  salt  of  divine  grace,  and  many  of  the  youth,  who 
have  proceeded  from  these  halls  of  science,  have  con- 
secrated themselves  to  the  great  work  of  spreading 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  The  Lord  has  given 
the  word,  and  great  is  the  company  of  those  who  are 
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ready  to  publish  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  A  mis- 
sionary spirit  has  been  awakened  in  our  colleges  and 
theological  schools,  which  promises  incalculable  good 
to  the  church  and  the  world.  In  these  nurseries  of 
Zion,  numbers  of  holy,  self-denying,  devoted  young 
men  are  now  preparing  to  go  far  hence  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  are  only  waiting  for  the  indications  of 
divine  providence,  and  the  increased  liberality  of 
American  Christians,  to  send  them  forth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facilities  which  American 
Christians  possess  for  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  hea- 
then— facilities  which,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  are 
not  enjoyed,  to  an  equal  extent,  by  any  nation  on  the 
globe.  And  do  not  these  advantages  impose  corres- 
pondent obligations  ?  To  whom  much  is  given,  of 
them  much  will  be  required.  Freely  we  have  re- 
ceived— freely  should  we  give. 

I.  Gratitude  demands  it.  Surely  American  Chris- 
tians have  peculiar  and  abundant  cause  for  gratitude. 
"  Our  cup  runneth  over."  "We  are  prevented  with 
the  blessings  of  goodness."  It  may  be  said  of  us  as 
of  ancient  Israel,  "  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any 
nation."  Cold  and  insensible  must  that  heart  be, 
which  can  be  unaffected  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
rich  and  innumerable  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  which 
does  not  burn  with  a  desire  to  do  something,  however 
unproportioned  to  the  vast  debt  we  owe,  to  manifest 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  our  bountiful  and  unwearied 
Benefactor.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  give  in  the  same 
proportion  as  we  have  received,  but  we  should  aim, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  text,  to  imitate  the  great  Giver  in 
the  freeness  of  his  bounty.  And  how  can  we  better 
express  our  gratitude  to  him,  than  by  an  unreserved 
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consecration  of  ourselves  and  all  that  we  have  to  his 
service — by  disinterested  and  liberal  efforts  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  that  holy  religion,  to  whose  benign 
and  salutary  influences  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  ? 

II.  Patriotism  demands  that,  as  we  have  freely 
received,  we  should  freely  give.  Do  we  love  our 
country  ?  Do  we  rejoice  in  her  prosperity  ?  Do  we 
desire  that  she  may  be  "  a  name,  and  a  praise,  and  a 
glory  ?"  How  can  we  better  testify  our  appreciation 
of  her  free  institutions,  than  by  laboring  to  plant  them 
in  other  lands  ?  For,  where  the  Gospel  goes  in  its 
purity  and  power,  there  w7ill  follow  in  its  train  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  liberty,  and  good  govern- 
ment. And,  although  it  will  not  be  the  object  of  the 
devoted  missionary  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with 
civil  government,  but  to  confine  himself  exclusively 
to  his  appropriate  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  yet 
who  can  deny,  or  who  would  wish  it  otherwise,  that 
his  influence,  when  honorably  obtained,  through  the 
success  of  his  labors,  will,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, be  felt  in  the  relations  of  civil  life  ;  and,  coming 
himself  from  a  land  of  freedom,  he  will  naturally 
spread  around  him  an  atmosphere  of  liberty.  The 
patriot,  then,  with  no  higher  motive  than  the  love  of 
his  country's  free  institutions,  should  unite  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  But  especially  will  the 
Christian  patriot  feel  the  force  of  the  obligation,  for, 
in  his  view,  the  salvation  of  his  country  depends  upon 
it.  Let  me  not  be  thought  extravagant  when  I  make 
this  declaration.  The  salvation  of  our  country  de- 
mands,  that,  as  we  have  freel}  received,  ive  should 
freely  give. 
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We  have  dwelt  on  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the 
country  ;  and  what  bosom  has  not  glowed  with  patri- 
otic fervor  in  contemplating  our  unparalleled  advan- 
tages— our  rapidly  extending  population — our  increas- 
ing wealth — our  abounding  plenty  !  But,  while  we 
rejoice  in  our  national  prosperity,  have  we  not  reason 
to  "rejoice  with  trembling?"  Prosperity,  alike  in 
nations  and  individuals,  has  always  been  considered 
a  condition  of  peculiar  danger.  What  Christian 
patriot  has  not  trembled  for  his  country,  when  he  has 
reflected  on  the  danger  to  which  she  is  exposed  by 
her  unprecedented  prosperity — on  the  worldliness 
which  it  naturally  generates — on  the  dissipation  and 
vice  which  it  produces — on  the  forgetfulness  of  God 
and  eternity  which  it  so  frequently  creates  ?  How 
important  is  it  that  some  safety  valve  should  be  pro- 
vided for  this  excess  of  prosperity  !  And  where  shall 
we  find  one  so  favorable — so  desirable,  as  in  the  spirit 
of  benevolence  which  distinguishes  the  missionary 
enterprise  ?  If  part  of  the  wealth,  which  now  flows 
in  upon  us  on  every  side,  and  which  threatens  to 
inundate  the  land  with  luxury  and  vice,  were  devoted 
to  the  blessed  cause  of  spreading  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen,  we  should  be  relieved  of  much  of  our 
anxiety  for  the  moral  purity  of  our  rising  country. 
With  what  different  feelings  should  we  regard  those 
in  our  community  who  are  diligent  and  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  if  we  had  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  laboring  for  Christ ;  that  they  were  active 
in  their  worldly  business — not  for  their  own  selfish 
indulgencies — not  to  amass  unwieldy  fortunes  to  leave 
to  their  heir-,  but  to  aid  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
a  Saviour's  name  among  the  nations  of  the  earth? 
We  rejoice  to  know  that   there  are  such  disinterested, 
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devoted  men  in  our  land,  men  who  labor  to  increase 
in  wealth,  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  world.  May  their 
number  be  greatly  increased  !  Then  will  our  nation's 
prosperity,  instead  of  being  the  occasion  of  deep 
anxiety  to  the  Christian  patriot,  be  regarded  with 
unmingled  satisfaction.  Then  shall  we  rejoice  in 
every  successful  scheme  to  increase  our  country's 
wealth  and  to  enlarge  her  influence,  when  we  know 
that  objects,  other  than  those  of  selfish  aggrandize- 
ment and  personal  indulgence,  engage  the  attention  of 
the  rich  and  the  influential.  Then  will  enterprise 
and  benevolence  go  hand  in  hand.  Improvement  in 
virtue  will  keep  pace  with  improvement  in  art ;  and, 
while  under  the  smile  of  a  gracious  providence,  we 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  national  prosperity,  "  the  wil- 
derness and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  us, 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

III.  The  ivants  of  a  guilty,  dying  world,  demand 
that,  as  we  have  freely  received,  we  should  freely 
give. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  reached  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  still  comparatively 
true  that  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  our  race  are  living  without  God 
and  without  Christ  in  the  world.  "  Darkness  still 
covers  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people." 
Until  the  last  half  century  the  spirit  of  missions  was 
scarcely  known  in  the  Christian  church.  During 
that  period  societies  have  been  formed  by  different 
denominations  of  Christians,  and  missionaries  have 
been  sent  forth  to  propagate  the   Gospel  among  the 

heathen  ;  and  here  and  there,  in  the  wide  waste  of 
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the  regions  of  paganism,  we  see  a  bright  and  verdant 
spot,  where  the  Gospel  has  been  planted,  which, 
while  it  gladdens  the  eye  of  Christian  benevolence, 
only  serves  to  make  the  surrounding  darkness  more 
visible.  The  commencement  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise, however,  has  served  to  convince  us  of  its  prac- 
ticability, and  of  the  immensely  valuable  benefits  to 
the  souls  of  men,  to  be  derived  from  its  prosecution. 
New  fields  are  continually  opening  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  prospect  of  success  was  more  apparent  and  en- 
couraging. Still,  however,  the  great  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world  remains  to  be  accomplished  ;  and 
in  this  blessed  and  glorious  undertaking,  the  eyes  of 
a  regenerated  Christendom  are  fixed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Church.  She  is  expected  to  do  her  duty!  Freely 
has  she  received  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 
He  has  given  her  power,  not  indeed  to  work  miracles, 
but  to  send  out  her  thousands  of  devoted  young  men, 
whom  God  has  prepared  by  the  influences  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  to  preach,  saying,  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  Freely  should  she  exert  this 
power.  Freely  should  she  give  her  sons  and  her 
daughters,  and  with  them  her  prayers,  her  influence, 
and  her  wealth,  for  the  propagation  of  that  Gospel  to 
which  she  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  her  enviable  dis- 
tinction in  the  Christian  world.  The  dawn  of 
Christianity,  like  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  arose  in 
the  east.  There  the  star  of  Bethlehem  guided  the 
w  ise  men  to  the  manner  that  contained  the  li°ht  of 
life,  and  the  hope  of  the  world.  But  God,  in  his 
providence,  is  now  directing  the  eyes  of  men  to  the 
west,  for  the  revivification  of  his  truth,  and  the  facili- 
ties to  send   back  to  tin?  eastern  hemisphere  the  light 
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and  joy  which  once  irradiated  its  horizon.  And  shall 
they  look  in  vain?  Shall  the  expectations,  excited 
by  the  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  by  American 
Christians  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  be  dis- 
appointed ?  Shall  we  give  occasion  to  the  enemies 
of  our  free  institutions  to  question  the  efficiency  of 
the  voluntary  principle,  in  maintaining  religion  at 
home,  and  in  propagating  it  abroad  ?  Shall  the  wants 
of  a  guilty,  dying  world  plead  in  vain  with  a  people 
who  have  received  so  freely  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel?  Forbid  it  every  principle  of  gratitude — of 
patriotism — of  love  to  the  souls  of  men  ! 

Lastly.  A  regard  to  the  glory  of  Christ  demands 
that,  as  we  have  freely  received,  we  should  freely 
give. 

And  what  motive  can  be  more  powerful,  and  more 
constraining,  and  more  effective  than  this  ?  With 
the  patriot,  we  may  plead  a  regard  for  his  country's 
free  institutions,  as  an  inducement  to  send  the  Gos- 
pel; accompanied  with  these  institutions,  to  heathen 
lands.  Upon  the  philanthropist,  we  may  urge  the 
wants  and  woes  of  suffering  humanity,  as  a  motive  to 
propagate  that  religion,  which  alone  contains  a  heal- 
ing balm  for  every  wound.  But  to  the  Christian  we 
present  a  purer,  a  higher,  a  nobler  motive.  In  his 
case,  we  address  no  selfish  principle.  We  appeal 
directly  to  his  heart — a  heart  renewed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ.  What  con- 
sideration can  be  named  with  the  glory  of  his  Re- 
deemer, to  induce  him  freely  to  give  of  what  he  has 
so  freely  received  ?  And  what  can  so  effectually 
promote  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  the  propagation  of  his 
Gospel — as  the  conversion  of  the  world  ?     With  the 
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belief er  no  motive  is  so  strong  as  the  love  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  absorbing  theme  of  his  meditation.  It  is  the 
governing  principle  of  his  life.  To  him  Christ  is  all 
and  in  all.  The  great  question  with  him  will  ever 
be,  What  can  I  do  for  Christ?  What  can  I  do  to 
advance  his  kingdom  ?  To  be  instrumental,  in  how- 
ever humble  a  degree,  in  promoting  the  glory  of 
Christ,  is  the  great  object  of  the  Christian's  life. 
And  what  Christian  is  there  but  can  do  something  for 
Christ?  Freely  have  we  received  a  spirit  of  grace 
and  supplication,  freely  should  we  pour  out  our  souls 
to  a  God  hearing  prayer,  that  his  kingdom  may  come 
and  his  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  Freely 
have  we  received  the  word  of  life,  let  us  freely  com- 
municate that  unspeakable  blessing  to  those  who  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Freely  have  we 
received  the  bounties  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  provi- 
dence, let  us  freely  give  of  our  substance  to  promote 
that  cause  which  lay  so  near  the  Redeemer's  heart, 
that  he  may  see  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  sat- 
isfied. 

From  our  subject  we  perceive  the  guilt  of  American 
Christians,  in  neglecting  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen.  We  cannot  withhold  our  aid  from  this 
blessed  and  glorious  cause,  and  be  guiltless.  How 
can  we  answer  it  to  our  consciences,  in  the  reception 
of  such  rich  and  varied  blessings,  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world!  Will  not 
other  nations,  less  favored,  less  distinguished  than  we 
are,  rise  up  in  judgment  with  us  and  condemn  us  ; 
for,  if  they  had  the  advantages  which  we  possess, 
they  might  have  improved  them  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  Will  it  not  be  more  tolerable  for  them  in 
the  day  of  judgment  than  for  us  ? 
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I  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  account  which 
American  Christians  will  have  to  give  at  the  bar  of 
God,  of  their  opportunities  of  publishing  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen.  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  mul- 
titude of  precious  souls  that  may  be  lost  through  their 
sinful  neglect  to  employ  those  means  which  God  has 
put  into  their  hands  to  furnish  them  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  word  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  a  high  privi- 
lege to  live  in  this  land  of  liberal  institutions — this 
land  of  general  education — this  land  of  abounding 
wealth — this  land  distinguished  above  other  lands  for 
revivals  of  religion.  But  it  is  a  privilege  that  involves 
the  most  solemn  and  awful  responsibilities.  Better 
to  have  our  lot  cast  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
little  can  be  done  for  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  where  we  should  be  restricted  both  as  to 
the  ability  and  opportunity  of  usefulness,  than  to  live 
in  this  land  of  bibles  and  churches,  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  !  May  God  preserve  the  churches 
of  this  highly  favored  land  from  the  awful  doom  of 
unprofitableness !  May  they  realize  the  advantages 
they  enjoy,  to  carry  to  the  benighted  heathen  the 
lamp  of  life.  Under  the  pressing  weight  of  their 
responsibilities,  may  they  go  forward  to  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  Freely  they  have  received — let  them 
freely  give. 

Twenty-six  years  have  expired  since  the  Board  of 
Missions,  whose  anniversary  we  now  commemorate, 
was  instituted.  But  few  of  the  fathers  remain,  who 
took  part  in  that  infant  enterprise  ;  and  of  those  be- 
loved young  men  who  originated  it,  two  have  gone  to 
reap  the  reward  of  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  con- 
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ceptions  that  ever  entered  the  human  mind;*  while 
one  remains  to  labor  on  heathen  ground,  with  untir- 
ing assiduity  and  increasing  success, t  and  the  other 
has  returned  to  pastoral  duties  in  his  native  land.t 
But  their  memorable  declaration,  respecting  their 
views  of  duty  with  regard  to  foreign  missions,  is 
imperishable,  and  will  remain  to  gild  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  the  end  of 
time.  May  I  be  permitted  to  inscribe  it  afresh  on  the 
tablet  of  your  memory  ? 

They  stated,  "  that  their  minds  had  been  long  im- 
pressed with  the  duty  and  importance  of  personally 
attempting  a  mission  to  the  heathen  ;  that  the  im- 
pressions on  their  minds  had  induced  a  serious,  and 
they  trusted,  a  prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject 
in  its  various  attitudes,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
probable  success,  and  the  difficulties  attending  such 
an  attempt ;  and  that,  after  examining  all  the  infor- 
mation which  they  could  obtain,  they  considered 
themselves  as  devoted  to  this  work  for  life,  whenever 
God,  in  his  providence,  should  open  the  way."  They 
then  offered  the  following  inquiries.  "  Whether,  with 
their  present  views  and  feelings,  they  ought  to  re- 
nounce the  object  of  missions  as  either  visionary  or 
impracticable  ?  If  not,  whether  they  ought  to  devote 
their  attention  to  the  eastern  or  western  world  ? 
Whether  they  might  expect  patronage  and  support 
from  a  missionary  society  in  this  country,  or  must 
commit  themselves  to  the  direction  of  a  European 
society  ;  and  what  preparatory  measures  they  ought 
to  take  previous  to  actual  engagement  ?  Feeling  their 
youth    and    inexperience,    they    looked    up    to    their 

*  Rrv.  Samuel  J.  Mills,   Kev.  Samurl  \.  woll.     f  Kcv.  Dr.  JixUon.     J  Rev.  Samuel  Xott, Jr. 
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fathers  in  the  church,  and  respectfully  solicited  their 
advice,  direction  and  prayers." 

To  this  plain  intimation  of  Providence,  as  "  to  a 
heavenly  vision,"  the  fathers  of  the  church  were  not 
"  disobedient,"  but  expressed  their  "  deep  conviction 
that  they  ought  not  to  renounce  the  object  of  missions, 
but  sacredly  to  cherish  their  present  views  in  relation 
to  that  object ;  and  they  submitted,  whether  the  pecu- 
liar and  abiding  impressions  by  which  they  were 
influenced,  ought  not  to  be  gratefully  recognized  as  a 
divine  intimation  of  something  good  and  great  in 
relation  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  calling 
for  correspondent  attention  and  exertions." 

Thus  originated  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  "for  the  purpose  of 
devising  ways  and  means,  and  adopting  and  prosecut- 
ing measures  for  promoting  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  heathen  lands."  It  originated  in  faith,  and  prayer, 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  it  has  received,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  approving  smile  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
church.  From  small  beginnings,  it  has  greatly  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  its  operations,  and  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  friends  of  Zion  throughout  our 
widely  extended  country.  It  is  truly  American,  not 
merely  in  name,  but  in  spirit;  by  which  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  exclusive,  for  it  rejoices  in  other  or- 
ganizations, and  wishes  them  God  speed.  The  spirit 
of  the  Board  is  not  sectarian,  but  catholic.  It  em- 
braces all  who  can  consistently  unite  in  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  in  a  uniform 
administration  of  Christian  ordinances,  without  regard 
to  particular  denomination.  Its  great  object  is  the 
conversion  of  the  world  ;  and  it  hails,  as  coadjutors  in 
this  work,  Christians  of  every  name  and   of  every 
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sect.  It  claims  only  its  place  in  the  missionary  army, 
and  it  rejoices  in  every  accession  to  the  sacramental 
host,  though  wearing,  it  may  be,  a  different  uniform, 
and  marching  under  a  different  banner. 

But  I  stand  not  here  to  eulogize  the  American 
Board  ;  it  needs  no  eulogy  from  me.  Its  praise  is  in 
all  the  churches.  It  occupies  elevated  ground.  The 
eyes  of  thousands  in  our  land  and  in  other  lands  are 
directed  to  it.  It  presents  a  most  favorable  channel, 
through  which  those,  who  have  freely  received,  may 
freely  give,  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  It 
has  secured  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the 
friends  of  Zion.  Relying  on  their  confidence  and 
support,  it  has  gone  on,  extending  its  operations,  as 
the  finger  of  God's  providence  pointed  the  way,  never 
doubting  that  these  operations  would  be  sustained  by 
the  enlarged  liberalities  of  the  church  of  God.  The 
last  year  has  been  a  year  of  special  effort  and  of 
special  success.  New  fields  of  labor  have  been  en- 
tered, and  large  reinforcements  have  been  made  to 
the  missionary  corps.  And,  although  it  has  been  a 
year  of  increased  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
Board,  it  has  been  a  year  of  still  more  increased 
expenditure.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  fact  need  only 
to  be  known,  to  call  forth  sufficient  liberality,  not 
only  to  cancel  immediately  the  debt  which  the  Board 
has  incurred,  but  to  prevent  embarrassments  for  the 
time  to  come.  Surely  no  one  of  enlarged  views,  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  benevolence,  would  desire  that 
an  institution,  like  the  American  Board,  should  so 
restrict  its  ope  rations,  that  it  might  exactly  balance 
its  account  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  ought  to  have 
credit  at  the  bank  of  faith,  and  it  becomes  its  friends 
and  patrons  to  see  that  its  drafts  are  not  dishonored. 
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The  Board  has  relied  on  the  liberality  of  its  friends 
to  sustain  them  in  its  extended  operations  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  their  confidence  has  not  been  mis- 
placed. They  have  waited,  with  no  little  anxiety, 
for  the  return  of  this  anniversary,  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, whether  they  shall  say  to  the  sixty  or  seventy 
applicants  for  missionary  service — We  cannot  send 
you  forth  ;  you  must  quench  the  burning  flame,  which 
a  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen  has  enkindled  in  your  bosoms  ;  you  must  re- 
turn to  your  avocations  and  employments  in  your 
native  land,  and  be  content  with  a  more  circumscribed 
sphere  of  usefulness  ; — or  whether  they  shall  thrust 
them  forth,  with  their  sickles  in  their  hands,  to  reap 
the  fields  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  assure  them  that 
they  will  send  as  many  more  to  assist  them  in  their 
arduous  work. 

The  Board  has  arrived  at  an  interesting  and  impor- 
tant crisis.  It  is  for  American  Christians  now  to 
decide,  whether  they  shall  stop  in  their  glorious 
career,  or  go  forward,  like  their  divine  Master,  "  con- 
quering and  to  conquer."  Will  not  all  the  friends  of 
missions  throughout  the  land  cry,  Go  on — go  on,  and 
stop  not  until  the  whole  world  be  converted  to  God  ? 
And  will  they  not  "  suit  the  action  to  the  word,"  and 
as  they  have  freely  received,  freely  give?  Will  they 
not,  in  addition  to  their  periodical  subscriptions  for 
the  general  cause,  make  special  appropriations  to 
meet  the  present  exigency  ?  Let  this  be  done,  and 
the  missionary  bark  is  once  more  afloat,  and  will 
hold  on  her  course,  until  she  waft  the  treasures  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  And  when 
can  this  special   effort  be  made  with   such  prospect  of 

success,  as  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  of  the 
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friends  of  mission  have  assembled  from  different  parts 
of  the  land ;  and  where  ean  it  be  made  with  so  much 
propriety  as  in  this  favored  city,  where  repose  the 
ashes  of  the  beloved  Cornelius,  whose  latest  breath 
was  here  spent  in  exhortation  to  perseverance  in  the 
missionary  cause,  and  who,  could  he  now  speak  to  us 
from  yonder  cemetery,  would  say,  Go  on — go  on. 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowl- 
edge, nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest." 

Brethren,  the  time  is  short.  Did  we  need  another 
monition  from  the  grave,  the  voice  of  Wisner  re-echoes 
that  of  his  lamented  predecessor,  and  cries,  Go  on — 
go  on,  and  rest  not  till  your  spirits  mingle  with  ours 
before  the  throne. 


